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As  the  world's  largest  and  most  comprehensive  manufacturer  of  health  care  products,  Johnson 
&  Johnson  is  interested  in  many  different  approaches  to  facilitate  healing.  The  Harlem  Horizon 
Ai't  Studio  program,  which  uses  artistic  expression  for  its  therapeutic  value,  is  an  innovative  way 
of  providing  children  and  adolescents  with  the  tools  to  help  heal  themselves. 

Each  year,  Johnson  &Johnson  invests  substantial  mnounts  of  money  in  research  dedicated  to 
finding  ways  to  prevent  and  treat  diseases  that,  too  often,  impact  on  our  lives.  As  part  of  a 
philosophy  incorporated  into  our  Credo,  we  commit  money  and  people  to  programs  and 
activities  that  can  make  a  difference  in  the  communities  where  we  live  and  work. 

Through  philanthropy,  social  responsibilit\',  and  cultural  programs,  Johnson  &Johnson 
attempts  to  create  a  greater  awareness  of  health  care  around  the  world.  "Renewing  the  Spirit" 
bridges  the  world  of  the  artist  and  the  world  of  health  care.  In  supporting  this  exhibition,  we 
acknowledge  this  unique  dimension  of  artistic  expression. 

R;dph  S.  Larsen 

ChdirDuiit  cdkI  Chief  Ext'ctitive  Officer 

Johnson  &  Johnson 


It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  a  visual-arts  project  that  embraces  so  many  intriguing  and  important 
issues.  The  Harlem  Horizon  Art  Studio  program  demonstrates  that  creative  expression  and 
medical  care  can  coexist  in  a  hospital  setting.  As  a  major  health  care  company,  Johnson  & 
Johnson  has  a  deep  interest  in  the  many  areas  that  the  Harlem  Horizon  Art  Studio  touches  as 
well  as  a  great  respect  for  both  the  power  of  creative  expression  and  the  power  of  healing.  We 
commend  Bill  Richards,  Director  of  the  Harlem  Horizon  Art  Studio,  and  Harlem  Hospital  Center 
for  having  the  vision  to  create  and  sustain  this  valuable  program.  We  are  indebted  to  Bill  and  to 
Leah  Douglas,  Director  of  Exhibitions  at  the  Rosenwald-Wolf  Galleiy,  The  Universit\'  of  the  Arts, 
for  bringing  this  project  to  our  attention. 

Our  sincere  thanks  to  the  \oung  artists  who  graciousk  agreed  to  participate  in  this  exhibition. 
We  are  delighted  to  play  a  role  in  bringing  their  work  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

Michael  Bzdak 

Qmitor 

Johnson  &Joh>tson 


Foreword 


Renewing  the  Spirit"  is  an  exhibition  featuring  paintings  by  twelve  artists  from  New 
York  Cit\''s  Harlem  Horizon  Art  Studio,  an  innovati\'e  inner-cit\'  art  program 
located  in  Harlem  Hospital  Center.  Under  the  directorship  of  Bill  Richards  and  his 
assistant,  Biyan  Collier,  the  program  was  established  to  provide  an  artistic  outlet  for  injured  or 
ill  children  who  are  coping  with  physical  and  psychological  trauma.  The  Harlem  Horizon  Ai't 
Studio  exemplifies  how  life-altering  circumstances  can  be  transfomied  into  creative  activities 
that  young  people  otherwise  might  not  have  explored.  B\'  participating  in  the  painting  pro- 
gram, they  gain  confidence,  self-esteem,  and  a  sense  of  identit\\  because  they  are  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  developing  their  artistic  talents. 

The  increasing  number  of  children  and  adolescents  affected  b\'  violence,  illness,  addiction, 
accidents,  and  povert)'  makes  this  art  program  of  paramount  importance  to  the  hospital,  the 
respective  families,  and  the  communit}'.  In  the  hist  few  yeare,  the  studio  has  e.xpanded  to 
include  neighborhood  children,  who  come  to  the  program  through  word  of  mouth.  It  is 
estimated  that  more  than  eight  hundred  children  have  p-articipated  in  the  painting  program 
since  its  inception. 

A  unique  characteristic  of  the  studio  is  its  educational  philosophy:  If  artists  develop  their 
imager)'  and  style  independent  of  fomial  art  instruction,  raw,  unedited,  extremely  personal 
work  will  be  the  result.  With  immediacy  and  an  absence  of  self-consciousness,  the  young 
artists  have  produced  energetic,  vibrant,  and  psychologically  compelling  paintings  of  true 
artistic  merit.  Through  this  exhibition,  they  will  share  their  achievements  with  a  national 
audience. 

The  University  of  the  Arts  is  proud  to  organize  this  traveling  exhibition,  the  first  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  paintings  from  the  Harlem  Horizon  Ai1  Studio.  I  am  grateful  to  Bill  Richards 
and  Bryan  Collier  for  their  dedication  and  invaluable  assistance.  Thanks  are  also  due  to 
Michael  Bzdak,  Johnson  &  Johnson  World  Headquarters  Gallery,  New  Brunswick,  New  Jersey; 
Elaine  King,  The  Contemporaiy  Arts  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;  Bettye  Stull,  The  KingAils 
Complex,  Columbus,  Ohio;  and  Donald  Royce-Roll,  Fosdick-Nelson  Gallerv',  Alfred  Universit)', 
Alfred,  New  York.  I  thank  them  and  the  institutions  they  represent  for  participating  in  the  tour 
of  these  works.  Appreciation  is  also  extended  to  Auni  and  Nick  DeMarco,  Gene  and  Diane 
Kohn,  and  Peter  Smith  who  graciously  lent  their  works  to  this  exhibition. 

On  behalf  of  The  Univei-sit}'  of  the  Ai'ts,  I  extend  my  gratitude  to  Johnson  &  Johnson  for 
sponsoring  this  important  project.  Its  commitment  to  the  arts,  health  care,  and  the  commu- 
nity is  exemplified  by  the  generous  financial  support  that  made  this  undertaking  possible.  The 
University  also  acknowledges  the  Pennsylvania  Council  on  the  Aits  for  its  continuing  support 
of  our  exhibitions  program. 

—  Leah  Douglas 
Curator 
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Renewal:  Twelve  Young,  Intuitive  Painters 

Bill  Richards 


The  paintings  in  this  exhibition  are  characterized  by  energ\',  vitality,  vibrancy,  and 
pictorial  invention.  Powerfid  and  authentic,  they  emanate  from  the  deep  places 
where  genuine  creative  impulses  reside.  They  were  made  by  twelve  young  paintere 
from  central  Harlem,  ranging  in  age  from  eleven  to  t\vent\-four.  All  are  participants  in  the 
Harlem  Horizon  Art  Studio,  which  is  situated  on  the  seventeenth  floor  of  Harleiu  Hospital 
Center. 

By  coincidence,  these  twelve  young  artists,  who  attend  the  art  studio,  fall  into  two  equal 
groups:  half  were  patients  at  the  hospital,  half  w^ere  not.  In  the  firet  group,  all  six  were  long- 
term  patients  who  continued  painting  as  outpatients  and  now  return  to  chiss  as  professional 
artists.  The  second  group  is  comprised  of  communit)'  children  and  adolescents  who,  by  some 
circumstance,  came  to  the  art  studio.  All  have  undergone  a  transfomiation — some  dramati- 
cally— resulting  in  improved  well-being  from  their  creative  acti\ities. 

A  common  denominator  in  the  two  groups — whether  the  young  people  sustained  physical 
injur}'  (that  is,  gunshot  wounds,  falls,  motor  vehicle-pedestrian  injuries)  or  psychological 
trauma  (divorced  parents,  a  deceased  parent  or  sibling) — is  the  pervasiveness  of  loss.  Loss 
often  ignites  the  construction  of  a  replacement,  a  will  to  fill  the  void,  that  painting  may 
provide. 

These  young  painters  developed  their  own  artistic  expression  without  instruction.  The  concept 
that  children  and  adolescents  should  develop  their  own  imagery  and  style  independent  of 
instruction  is  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Harlem  Horizon  Art  Studio.  This  approach 
respects  the  idiosyncrasies  of  individuals  by  exalting  their  intuition  ;is  the  means  toward 
creative  expression.  An  astounding  realization  is  that  anyone,  when  all  factors  are  right,  can 
suddenly  create  an  extraordinary'  pictorial  expression.  Such  expressions  appear  to  burst  forth, 
without  being  preceded  by  linear  art  instruction  or  any  art  preconceptions.  An  experienced 
artist,  functioning  in  the  role  of  mentor,  can  confinn  that  something  powerful  and  authentic 
has  happened,  at  which  point  the  newk  fomied  artist  rises  to  a  higher  level  of  realization. 

These  ideas  were  fundamental  to  the  t\'pe  of  program  we  created  in  the  fall  of  1988.  The  art 
studio  was  envisioned  as  a  serious  artistic  endeavor  with  few  preconceptions,  a  sort  of  research 
project  having  therapeutic  value.  Three  initial  conditions  were  imperative  to  carrying  out 
these  ideas,  which  Dr.  Barbara  Barlow,  Chief  of  Pediatric  Surgery,  resolved;  first,  an  unlimited 
supply  budget  was  needed,  for  it  was  essential  to  use  top  quality,  professional  artists'  materials, 
including  large-scale  canvases;  second,  a  format  for  returning  outpatients  was  required,  since 
establishing  continuity  was  necessary  for  long-temi  artistic  involvement;  last,  a  studio  space, 
with  light  and  water,  was  requested  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  art  program. 

As  an  artist,  I  have  often  wondered  if  art,  removed  from  the  hype  and  hoopla  of  the  profes- 
sional art  scene,  might  be  utilized  so  that  its  function  would  be  positive  and  its  reality  rooted 
in  experience.  This  question  was  essentially  answered  soon  after  the  program  began:  A  little 
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girl,  who  was  enduring  posttraumatic  depression  after  tlie  unexpected  deatli  of  her  mother, 
did  a  drawing,  which  depicted  a  horrified  little  girl  staring  into  a  huge  black  hole.  Sometime 
later,  she  did  a  painting  of  the  same  landscape,  except  that  the  image  of  the  little  girl  w^is 
missing  and  the  hole  was  filled  and  covered  with  gr;iss.  In  the  sk\',  she  painted  a  shining  sun 
wearing  sunglasses,  :ls  if  to  indicate  further  that  the  road  to  recoveiy  had  commenced. 

In  addition  to  the  girl,  among  those  present  at  the  firet  class  meeting,  on  januaiy  3, 1989  were 
Gregory  Smith  and  Abraham  Daniel.  Gregorv'  and  Abraham,  now  twent\-four  and  seventeen, 
respectively,  became  obsessive  painters.  They  demonstrate  clearly  the  power  of  art  to  transfomi 
lives. 

Gregory,  a  sickle-cell  anemia  patient,  had  a  stroke  ;is  a  child,  in  Jamaica,  that  left  him 
partially  paralyzed.  His  family  moved  to  Harlem  so  that  he  could  receive  better  medical  care. 
Like  most  of  the  twelve  young  painters,  he  had  no  previous  art  experience.  Soon,  however,  he 
became  a  superb  landscape  artist.  Using  painting  as  a  means  of  forging  a  personal  identit)', 
he  re-created  images  of  his  homeland.  An  innate  colorist,  he  continually  reinvents  Carribean- 
like  motifs  that  emit  a  lush  aura  of  the  climate  and  light.  Typically,  people  respond  to  his 
paintings  by  saying,  "This  is  the  place  where  I  want  to  live!"  In  1992,  the  United  Nations  used 
this  quote,  while  showing  slides  of  Gregoiy's  paintings,  as  a  theme  for  its  Earth  Week  Sympo- 
sium prior  to  the  l-^io  de  Janeiro  iuivironmental  Conference. 

As  a  result  of  his  stroke  and  subse(|uent  partial  parah'sis,  Gregory  was  developmentally  de- 
layed, standing  only  four  feet,  nine  inches  c\s  an  eighteen-year-old,  in  1989.  Since  then,  he 
has  grown  thirteen  inches  and  shown  vast  improvement  in  mobilit}',  coordination,  and 
interaction  with  others.  The  doctors  attribute  his  "awakening"  to  an  increase  in  self-esteem, 
resulting  from  his  artistic  accomplishments.  Watching  his  and  others'  progress,  we  came  to 
realize  that  the  body  tries  to  imitate  what  the  mind  creates — wholeness. 

When  a  visitor  to  the  art  studio  :Lsked  Abraham  what  went  through  his  mind  when  he  started 
a  painting,  he  philosophized:  "The  canvas  represents  a  little  world.  I  can  go  anywhere  I  want 
to  go  or  be  anvlhing  I  want  to  be.  I  can  fly."  Eight  years  ago,  as  a  precocious  nine-year-old, 
he  fell  from  a  scaffold,  sustaining  eighty  percent  paralysis  of  his  limbs.  Progressing  from 
wheelchair  confinement  to  walking  with  the  use  of  a  cane,  Abraham's  remarkable  recoveiy  is 
paralleled  by  the  quality  of  the  "healing  paintings"  he  has  produced. 

The  most  famous  Abraham  stoiy  involves  his  first  large-scale  painting,  seven  by  five  feet.  After 
painting  the  bottom  half  from  a  sitting  position,  the  scale  of  the  painting  required  that  he 
stand  to  complete  the  upper  half.  He  was  given  this  particular  canvas  as  a  challenge,  to  see  if 
he  could  muster  the  strength  and  control  to  rise  to  his  feet  and  finish  it.  He  did  rise  to  the 
occasion:  After  two  ;ifternoons,  he  finished  the  upper  part  by  hanging  onto  the  top  support  of 
the  canvas.  And  then,  to  everyone's  amazement,  he  walked  down  the  corridor  to  the  bath- 


room.  This  is  his  liberation  painting.  Entitled  Protectiug  Mother,  it  w;is  purchased  for  the  new 
pediatric  outpatient  wing  at  Harlem  Hospital  Center.  The  painting  depicts  a  figure  with  well- 
developed  extremities  who  is  shielding  a  female  figure,  his  mother.  Quoting  from  my  descrip- 
tion in  the  catalog  Five  Yoiiug  Painters:  "The  figure  is  gesturing  and  for  the  fii'st  time,  the 
gesture  implies  the  capacity  for  movement.  Reiterating  the  gesture  and  going  from  one  edge 
of  the  canv;is  to  the  other  is  a  rainbow  topped  by  a  serene,  pale-blue  sky.  It  is  a  triumphant 
painting  with  links  to  masterpieces  which  exonerate  the  past  by  the  achievement  of  an  ex- 
traordinary moment,  i.e.,  Piero  della  Francesca's  Tlx  Risen  Christ,  and  the  middle  panel  of 
Max  Beckmann's  triptych  Departure." 

Abraham  translates  his  most  intense  thoughts  and  feelings  into  personal  creations  that 
combine  superb  painterliness  with  compelling  imager}'.  In  Ghost  of  Love,  a  small  figure, 
which  represents  his  soul,  escapes  through  a  crack  in  his  skull.  Babies,  a  painting  about  his 
mother's  pregnane}',  depicts  her  behind  an  enlarged  image  of  his  head,  with  a  rectangle 
containing  nine  babies  superimposed  on  his  forehead.  Deborah  and  the  Resurrection  deals 
with  Abraham's  difficult)'  in  descending  stairs;  it  shows  a  figure  teetering  on  a  platfonn  at  the 
head  of  a  stairway  with  a  cathedral  at  the  base.  In  the  Beginning  is  a  metaphor  that  uses  the 
Garden  of  Eden  to  express  renewal. 

In  October  1991,  Abraham  and  Gregoiy  received  the  Stifel  Paralysis  Research  Foundation 
Against  All  Odds  Award.  These  awards,  which  are  international  in  scope,  are  given  annually  to 
individuals  who  ha\'e  made  significant  strides  in  battling  paralysis.  Gregory  and  Abraham 
each  contributed  a  painting  that  was  auctioned  at  the  Stifel  Foundation's  annual  ball,  the 
proceeds  going  to  paralysis  research. 

Their  accomplishments  are  an  inspiration  to  other  children.  Shortly  ;ifter  the  ball,  a  studio 
visitor  asked  Abraham's  five-year-old  brother,  Jarmarly,  what  he  wanted  to  be  when  he  grew 
up.  Bright-eyed,  and  without  hesitation,  Jarmarly  replied,  "A  disabled  artist!" 

After  Abraham's  liberation  painting,  the  puipose  of  the  hospital  art  program  took  on  a  new 
dimension.  Because  of  the  intense  concentration  and  effort  that  painting  on  various-size 
canvases  demanded,  Abraham's  motor  skills  improved  tremendously.  The  unique  situation  of 
an  adolescent  painting  on  a  large  scale,  coupled  with  the  results  experienced  by  Abraham, 
indicated  that  others  might  benefit  from  similar  activity'.  When  we  gave  Abraham  his  second 
large  canvas,  we  began  preparing  additional  ones  for  other  outstanding  painters.  This  was  in 
the  summer  of  1989,  and  it  produced  astounding  results  in  both  artistic  achievement  and 
bodily  regeneration.  Abraham  painted  Spacecraft  and  Family,  as  a  team,  two  longtime 
studio  artists,  Louis  Donaldson  and  Chappell  Williams,  painted  Garden  ofEdm;  and  Gregory 
Smith  \)-im\!iA]amaican  World. 

All  artists  were  working  with  sixty-by-eighty-two-inch  canvases.  Activity  was  heated  as  the 
large-scale  painters  inspired  those  who  wanted  to  become  large-scale  painters.  The  scale  had 
become  a  hallmark  that  represented  achievement  and  ambition.  It  also  functioned  as  the 
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reward  for  perseverance,  while  contributing  to  each  artist's  bod\'  of  work.  (The  evolution  from 
working  on  paper  to  painting  on  canvas  boards,  small  canviLses,  and  then  large-scale  can- 
vases is  the  only  linear  development  we  acknowledge.) 

Orville  Anderson,  age  twenty-two,  went  home  after  school  each  day  and  watched  an  artist  on 
public  television.  Once  the  opportunity  to  paint  became  available  to  him  (he  was  brought  to 
the  studio  by  Gregory),  Orville  took  full  advantage  and  emerged  as  a  very  strong  painter. 
About  a  year  later,  after  boredom  set  in  with  the  formula  painting  by  the  television  artist,  he 
began  to  experiment  and  develop  his  own  imagen-. 

Having  produced  a  substantial  body  of  credible  work,  Onille,  along  with  Gregoiy  and  Nelson 
Rivera,  was  a  recipient  of  a  thii1\'  thousand  dollar  grant  from  the  .\ew  York  (^ommunit)'  Trust. 
This  grant  awards  each  artist  a  monthly  stipend  of  four  hundred  dollai-s  for  twent\'-five 
months.  The  recommendation  for  this  grant  was  based  on  talent,  need,  and  a  commitment  to 
painting. 

Nelson  Rivera  and  David  Hill,  both  fifteen,  have  been  working  in  the  studio  for  about  four 
years.  Each  has  a  poetic,  if  not  surreal,  vision  that  tends  to  punctuate  the  tranquilit}'  of  every- 
day scenes  with  abrupt,  unexpected  images.  Nelson's  paintings  often  demonstrate  a  preoccu- 
pation with  the  admixture  of  natural  and  artificial  light  such  as  in  Landscape  with  Candles 
and  Flabbergasted.  David,  on  the  other  hand,  infuses  his  landscapes  with  assorted  animals, 
as  in  Lost  Paradise. 

Louis  Donaldson,  twent\'-two,  Chappell  Williams,  twent\'-one,  andjayson  Butler,  fifteen,  along 
with  Abraham  Daniel  and  Gregory  Smith,  were  represented  in  our  first  major  exhibition,  "Five 
Young  Painters,"  which  opened  in  April  1990  at  the  Ricco/Maresca  Gallen',  in  New  York  Git}'. 
After  1991,  the  involvement  of  Louis,  Chappell,  andjayson  in  the  painting  studio  decreased; 
however,  all  three  have  great  potential,  to  which  their  paintings  attest.  Louis  and  Chappell  are 
now  rekindling  a  serious  painting  interest.  Jayson,  who  still  attends  the  studio  occasionally, 
h;is  developed  an  obsession  for  comic  character  drawings,  which  he  does  quite  well. 

Pierre  Anthony,  at  eleven,  the  youngest  artist  in  this  exhibition,  came  to  the  studio  when  his 
parents  were  in  the  throes  of  getting  a  divorce.  Hence,  the  unity  of  paire  punctuates  his  land- 
scapes, in  the  fomi  of  coupling  adults,  children  playing,  and  such  inanimate  objects  as 
balloons.  He  and  his  mother  have  since  moved  to  a  safer  environment,  where,  on  occasion, 
they  still  receive  a  check  from  the  studio  for  the  sale  of  one  of  Pierre's  paintings.  Whenever 
possible,  he  returns  to  the  studio. 

Our  newest  artists  are  Karima  Sappe,  fifteen,  and  Joseph  Pinckney,  fourteen.  Because  Karima 
is  the  only  female  in  our  exhibition  group,  it  raises  a  question:  Where  are  the  other  girls?  We 
can  only  conjecture;  since  girls  are  injured  less  seriously  and  frequently  than  boys,  perhaps 
many  of  our  exceptional  female  painters  did  not  find  painting  a  necessity  for  their  psychologi- 
cal and  physical  development. 


of  all  our  artists,  Karima's  sensibiliU'  is  most  akin  to  the  t)'pical  folk-art  aesthetic,  which 
combines  s\'mmetrical  arrangements,  patterning,  flat  spaces,  and  naive  charm.  Her  subject 
matter  is  also  pereonal:  her  school,  her  kitchen,  her  living  room. 

For  four  years,  Joseph  Pinckney  appeared  and  disappeared,  until  that  day  arrived  when  he 
broke  the  art  barrier  and  became  an  artist.  Like  Dorian  Bumbray,  Jayson  Butler,  and  Chappell 
Williams,  he  transgressed  art-teaching  notions  of  linear  development  by  going  from  zero  to 
ten  in  about  an  hour.  Instantaneous  artistic  realization  is  the  flip  side  of  tragedy.  Joseph's  and 
Dorian's  paintings  are  immediately  evocative,  characterized  by  their  verve  and  rawness.  Both 
have  been  favorably  compared  with  the  Cobra  painters. 

Dorian  Bumbray's  "art  ascension"  was  soon  followed  by  his  transfomiation  from  an  angiy, 
potentially  violent  misfit,  following  severe  brain  injuiy,  to  a  considerate  and  respectful  human 
being.  His  attention  span  expanded  from  about  twentv'  seconds  to  houre,  prompting  hospital 
pei^sonnel  to  gather  for  a  glimpse  of  "the  Dorian  focus" — Bumbray  painting.  It  was  an 
amazing  spectacle  to  watch,  and  the  paintings,  in  turn,  are  remarkable.  Currently,  Dorian  is 
living  in  another  institution,  with  hopes  of  rejoining  our  group  in  the  future. 

It  is  apparent  that  untrained,  intuitive  artisLs  motivated  by  necessity'  can  generate  energ\'  levels 
cop.ducive  to  pictorial  invention  and  personal  improvement.  Gregoiy  and  Abraham,  ;ls  well  as 
other  painters  in  our  group  who  have  been  prolific  artisLs  for  four  or  five  yeare,  still  have  no 
need  for  outside  art  stimuli.  Their  work  does  not  suffer  because  Gregoiy  is  unfamiliar  with 
Monet  and  Kandinsky  or  Abraham  is  basically  unaware  of  Pic:usso's  and  Thornton  Dial's 
imageiy.  The  choosing  and  disregarding  of  art  sources  is  an  e.xternalizing  process  that  is 
general!}'  alien  to  the  ps\'che  of  untrained,  intuitive  artists.  Such  artists  thrive  on  an  internal- 
ized focus  in  their  production  of  idiosyncratic  and  authentic  paintings. 

The  problem  that  faces  the  continuation  of  this  work  is  not  method  or  results,  but  fiinding. 
Continued  financial  support  is  necessaiy  to  start  new  programs  and  keep  the  independently 
funded  Harlem  studio  alive.  Maintaining  and  replicating  this  program  in  inner  cities 
throughout  the  countiy  may  seem  a  natural  for  federal  art  agency  support.  Realit)',  however, 
does  not  bear  this  out;  funding  remains  the  most  critical  problem. 

We  will  never  know  the  extent  of  the  impact  of  the  Harlem  Horizon  Ait  Studio,  nor  the  full 
effect  it  has  had  on  so  many  young  lives.  But  the  studio  will  remain  a  force  within  the  Harlem 
communit)',  an  example  of  a  challenging  and  safe  place — a  place  where  young  people  can 
become  who  they  are — for  when  transfomiation  occui's,  it  is  a  process  of  getting  back  in 
touch  with  the  original  self.  This  exhibition  is  a  testament  to  the  "original  selves"  and  to  all 
the  other  participants  in  our  studio  who  have  enriched  us  through  their  confrontation  with 
adversity  and  loss.  In  this  simple  and  straightforward  process,  they  have  regenerated  them- 
selves, since  bodily  renewal  correlates  with  the  experience  of  creating  wholeness. 
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In  New  York  City,  the  Harlem  Horizon  Art  Studio  is  little  more  than  four  miles  north  of 
the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  on  Fift)'-third  Street,  and  the  prestigious  art  galleries  on 
Fift\'-seventh,  but  the  economic,  educational,  experiential,  and  social  differences  that 
separate  these  two  locations  are  almost  beyond  comprehension.  And  yet,  the  paintings  in 
this  exhibition,  by  the  teenagers  from  the  studio,  can  bridge  those  four  miles,  touching  me 
aesthetically  and  emotionally  in  ways  that  resonate  with  my  experiences  in  the  white-walled, 
floodlit  galleries  of  the  museum. 

The  Harlem  Horizon  Art  Studio  w;is  established  at  the  Harlem  Hospital  Center,  in  1988,  ;is  part 
of  an  injur}-  prevention  program  in  the  Division  of  Pediatric  Surgen'  of  Columbia  I'niversit}'. 
Adolescents  who  are  patients  or  residents  in  the  area  find  their  way  to  the  seventeenth  floor  of 
the  hospital,  where  Bill  Richards  and  his  assistant,  Biyan  Collier,  provide  materials,  encour- 
agement, and  criticism  for  those  who  are  motivated  to  draw  or  paint.  Richards  is  an  artist  who 
wx)rked  with  prisoners  in  Philadelphia's  Holmesburg  Prison  and,  later,  taught  boys  at  a 
detention  center  in  the  cit\-.  His  experience  convinced  him  that  the  best  wa\'  to  teach  in  the 
arts  was  to  establish  a  supportive  environment  in  which  students  could  discover  how  to  fonn 
images  that  expressed  their  feelings  and  perceptions.  Instead  of  showing  teenagers  how  to 
work,  instead  of  providing  models  in  the  fomi  of  art  books  and  museum  exhibitions,  Richards 
has  learned  to  wait  for  those  images  to  appear — the  result  of  an  innate  ability  he  believes  is 
available  to  all  who  need  produce  them. 

Bill  Richards  insists  that  he  does  not  teach;  the  hospital  supplies  the  space  and  materials,  he 
and  his  ;issistant  supph'  the  insight,  the  faith,  and  the  encouragement.  There  is  no  instruc- 
tion— not  in  color,  drawing,  composition,  or  art  historv'.  According  to  Richards,  physically 
and  emotionalK  traumatized  adolescents  are  drawn  to  the  studio  on  their  own  initiative  and 
leave  when  the\'  no  longer  have  a  need  to  sta\'.  For  many,  a  symbiotic  and  therapeutic  rela- 
tionship between  painting  and  healing  has  emerged  that  would  have  justified  the  value  of  the 
program  e\'en  if  the  work  had  been  less  impressive. 

The  work  of  the  young  painters  at  the  studio  is  powerful  and  moving  evidence  that  those 
outside  the  boundaries  of  cultural  privilege  need  not  be  restrained  by  such  barriers.  Given  the 
need,  and  with  a  minimum  of  encouragement,  the  means  are  there,  within  them,  to  cross 
over  from  silent,  often  fearful  and  frustrating  places,  to  places  where  their  voices  can  be  heard 
and  heeded. 

I  know  that  my  responses  to  the  paintings  of  the  Harlem  Horizon  Ai't  Studio,  and  to  the  work 
of  many  other  image  makers  working  independent  of  the  traditions  and  the  practice  of  the 
arts  establishment,  are  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  preparation  I  have  had  within  that  establish- 
ment— to  the  hours  in  galleries  and  museums,  to  the  years  of  fomial  and  informal  stud\',  to 
the  art  magazines  and  books,  and  to  the  experience  generated  in  my  studio.  1  come  to  the  art 
of  these  outsiders  having  been  prepared  by  a  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  fauves, 
expressionists,  surrealists,  and  the  artists  of  the  Cobra  Group;  by  abstract  expressionism  and 
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neoexpressionism;  and  b\-  the  aits  of  the  nonwestern  world.  With  interest  and  respect,  1  am 
drawn  to  the  work  of  the  naive,  the  irrational,  and  the  revelations  that  are  to  be  found  in 
children's  drawings.  In  a  veiy  real  sense,  my  sympathetic  response  to  these  outsiders  w'ould 
have  been  very  different  had  I  not  had  the  experience  of  an  insider. 

The  temi  outsider  art  is  a  relatively  recent  addition  to  the  lexicon  of  visual-art  criticism.  It 
has  been  applied,  variously,  to  a  wide  spectrum  of  two-  and  three-dimensional  images  shaped 
by  individuals  outside  the  mainstream  of  the  professional  art  world.  In  particular,  outsider  art 
has  come  to  denote  the  images  produced  by  psychotics.  Purists  may  argue  that  the  application 
of  the  tenn  to  the  work  in  this  exhibition  stretches  its  use  unreasonably.  Certainly,  there  is  no 
intention  to  suggest  a  psychotic  genesis  for  these  paintings.  But  if  one  reads  the  English  art 
historian  and  critic  Roger  Cardinal,  who  has  written  extensively  about  outsiders,  there  is  a 
marked  correlation  between  his  description  of  outsiders  and  the  young  artists  who  have 
produced  the  paintings  at  the  Harlem  Horizon  Art  Studio. 


Wlio  are  tlie  outsiders  wiio  seem  so  unconcerned  about  tlie  splendors  of  tlie  Cultural  City? . . .  Ttiey  liave  no 

official  qualifications  as  artists.  They  have  attended  no  classes,  gained  no  diplomas They  seem  to  work 

on  their  own,  for  themselves,  for  the  fun  of  it.  They  know  nothing  of  the  trends  and  snobberies  of  the 

cultural  centre,  with  its  betlagged  museums  and  the  smart  contemporary  galleries Many  are  social 

misfits;  all  prefer  the  rule  of  imagination  to  the  strictures  of  officialdom the  Outsiders  create  their 

works  in  a  spirit  of  indifference  towards,  if  not  plain  ignorance  of  the  public  world  of  art.' 

The  extraordinary  developments  in  the  visual  arts,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  that  began  in 
the  midnineteenth  centuiy  with  romanticism,  impressionism,  and  postimpressionism  and 
continued  into  the  twentieth  centuiy  through  the  periods  following  the  firet  and  second  world 
war,  were  paralleled  by  a  growing  fascination  with  nontraditional  images.  The  expansion  of 
exploration  in  Africa,  Oceania,  and  South  and  Central  America,  and  the  developing  studies  of 
human  evolution  stimulated  by  Darwin's  theories,  saw  an  incre;ised  interest  in  the  artifacts  of 
nonwestern  and  tribal  cultures.  Initially  collected  and  exhibited  as  anthropological  artifacts 
and  exotic  curiosities,  they  were  discovered  by  artists  throughout  Europe  who  were  seeking 
alternatives  to  the  traditions  they  considered  decadent  and  unproductive.  By  1912,  in  Paris, 
ApoUinaire  could  complain  that  the  Trocadero  Museum  was  neglecting  its  ethnographic 
collections,  even  as  many  art  collectors  were  now  regarding  objects  once  considered  the  work 
of  savages  "with  the  respect  that  used  to  be  accorded  only  to  the  works  of  the  so-called  super- 
ior peoples  of  Greece,  Egypt,  India  and  China."-  Wassily  Kandinsky,  eleven  yeare  later, 
displaying  the  zeal  and  artistic  vitality  that  characterized  the  early  period  of  the  Russian 
revolution,  proposed  a  program  of  study  for  the  Russian  Academy  of  Aitistic  Sciences  urging 
the  study  of  "children's  art,  the  art  of  primitive  and  backwards  peoples,  primordial  art.''^ 

In  Gemiany,  George  Grosz,  searching  for  a  style  that  would  communicate  the  pessimism  and 
brutalit)'  of  Gennany  in  the  midtwenties,  was  drawn  to  the  primitive  imageiy  produced  in  his 
own  culture:  "I  studied  the  crudest  manifestations  of  the  artistic  urge.  In  public  urinals 
I  copied  the  folkloristic  drawings;  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  immediate  expression  and 
the  most  succinct  translation  of  strong  feelings.'"* 
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About  1945,  Jean  Dubuffet  began  a  collection  of  work  by  unschooled  European  artists,  includ- 
ing many  who  were  considered  mentally  ill.  He  called  the  work  "art  brut,"  which  translates  as 
raw  art.  In  an  essay  entitled  "Raw  Ai't  Preferred  to  the  High  Ai'ts,"  Dubuffet  proclaimed: 


We  mean  by  this  the  works  executed  by  people  untouched  by  artistic  tradition — contrary  to  what  occurs 
among  intellectuals — so  that  their  makers  derive  everything  (subjects,  choice  of  materials  used,  means  of 
transposition,  rhythms,  ways  of  patterning,  etc.)  from  their  own  resources  and  not  from  the  conventions  of 
classic  art  or  the  art  that  happens  to  be  fashionable.  Here  we  find  art  at  its  purest  and  crudest;  we  see  it 
being  wholly  invented  at  every  stage  of  the  operation  of  its  maker,  acting  entirely  on  his  own.' 

Coming  at  the  end  of  the  second  great  world  war  of  the  century,  this  rejection  of  established 
cultural  values  is  understandable  in  an  artist  who,  having  witnessed  the  "rationality'"  of  an 
insane  world,  sought  the  essential  humanit}'  that  was  to  be  found  in  the  images  of  those  who 
had  turned  their  backs  to  the  "real  world"  or  who  had  never  known  it.*' 

In  the  interacti\e  societ)'  of  art  schools,  galleries,  and  museums,  Abraham  Daniel,  Louis 
Donaldson,  Dorian  Bumbray,  and  the  other  painters  at  the  Harlem  Horizon  A1I  Studio  are,  by 
my  definition,  outsiders.  They  are  not  members  of  a  tribal  group  living  on  another  continent. 
They  are  not  psychotics  or  visionaries.  But,  living  in  a  cultural,  economically  stratified  city,  at 
the  center  of  the  most  diverse  and  extensive  gathering  of  the  arts  in  the  worid,  they  are  part  of 
a  culture  that  is  distanced  from  that  of  the  empathic  visitor  who  will  see  their  work  in  the 
city's  galleries.  The  extraordinary  character  and  qualit)'  of  these  paintings  are  indicative  of 
this  distance,  even  as  they  are  expressive  of  the  energy  and  intuition  of  the  painters  who  have 
discovered  their  need  to  paint. 

Faced  with  these  remarkable  canvases,  it  is  difficult  to  fault  them,  to  think  of  correcting 
passages  or  raising  questions  of  the  use  of  established  representational  systems.  The)'  are,  for 
the  most  part,  complete.  And  even  as  they  impress  a  viewer  with  their  unanticipated  capacity 
to  provoke  and  delight,  they  raise  unsettling  questions  for  a  longtime  instructor  in  the  arts. 

When  I  first  saw  these  paintings,  I  found  myself  in  an  unspoken,  defensive  meditation:  "They 
are  too  good  to  be  true.  Bill  Richards  insists  that  children  and  adults  can  develop  their  own 
imageiy  and  st)'le  independent  of  instruction.  But  doesn't  Richards  really,  perhaps  tacitly, 
teach?  Perhaps  he  doesn't  show  and  tell,  but  one  can  teach  by  creating  the  conditions  for 
learning;  one  can  teach  by  providing  the  opportunities  for  discover}'." 

Even  as  I  was  debating  Richards's  conception  of  his  function  as  a  teacher,  I  was  questioning 
both  the  educational  premises  supporting  fonnal  education  in  the  arts  and  the  premises 
supporting  his  undeniably  admirable  intentions  and  results  as  a  teacher.  His  students  have 
produced  extraordinaiy,  stunning  images,  expressions  of  realized  fant:isies  and  repressed 
fears.  In  arguing  that  the  process  of  painting  without  instruction — which  realh'  means, 
without  connecting  the  student's  work  to  the  art  of  the  past — is  serving  the  emotional  and 
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therapeutic  needs  of  the  paintei-s,  isn't  there  an  impHed  acquiescence  of  the  state  of  isolation 
that  appeal's  to  exist  in  these  young  lives?  Is  it  impossible  to  support  and  motivate  the  dam- 
aged children  of  a  societ\'  that  seems  to  be  tearing  itself  apart  into  separate,  often  competing 
and  antagonistic  groups,  and.  concurrently,  to  try  to  connect  them  to  their  heritage?  Echoing 
Dubuffet,  Bill  Richards  argues:  "Possibly,  pure  self-expression  in  art  can  credibh'  be  created 
today  only  b\'  adults  or  children  who  are  self-taught.  In  the  art  of  the  injured  or  ill  children, 
the  severity  of  the  trauma  appeal's  to  correlate  with  the  depth  of  feeling  expressed  in  their 
work."" 

He  may  be  right.  Perhaps  we  have  too  little  patience  to  wait  for  the  images  that  are  buried  in 
each  of  us.  It  may  be  that  we  "teach"  too  much — that,  too  often,  educational  programs  in  the 
arts  are  structured  on  the  basis  of  what  can  be  taught  in  a  given  period  of  time  rather  than 
what  can  be  learned  or  discovered  on  a  schedule  that  is  detemiined  by  individual  needs  and 
abilities. 

But  can  we  be  faulted  if  we  teach  too  little!''  In  this  heterogeneous,  culturally  diveree  countn', 
educator  have  multiple  responsibilities  to  their  students:  to  honor  their  cultural  heritage,  to 
honor  their  pei'sonal  visions,  and  still,  to  tn'  to  help  them  find  communion  with  the  rest  of 
society.  If  I  can  respond  to  these  images  because  I  am  an  insider,  isn't  it  appropriate,  isn't  it 
necessar}',  for  me  to  tiy  to  create  the  conditions  for  the  outsider  to  gain  access  to  experiences 
their  isolation  may  deny  them? 

Luc)'  Lippard's  hook  Mixed  Blessings  is  devoted  to  a  suney  of  multicultural  \isual  art.  She 
presents  the  work  of  artists  who,  she  believes,  express  the  life  and  values  of  the  barrio,  ghetto, 
and  resei-vation.  Of  the  transformation  of  her  own  vision  of  the  arts  in  our  society,  she  writes: 

At  the  vortex  of  the  political  and  spiritual  lies  a  renewed  sense  of  function,  even  a  mission,  for  art It  can 

mean  a  fresh  way  of  looking  at  shared  experience.  The  real  risk  is  to  venture  outside  of  the  imposed  art 
contexts,  both  as  a  viewer  and  as  an  artist,  to  live  the  connections  with  people  like  and  unlike  oneself.  When 
culture  is  perceived  as  the  entire  fabric  of  life — including  the  arts  with  dress,  speech,  social  customs, 
decoration,  food — one  begins  to  see  art  itself  differently.* 

Lippard  addresses  the  insidei'S  on  Fift\-seventh  Street  looking  north  up  Fifth  Avenue  and  the 
outsiders  at  the  Harlem  Hospital  who  look  south.  The  real  risk  is  to  venture  outside  the  im- 
posed art  contexts  and,  b\  extension,  the  imposed  cultural  contexts.  To  break  out  of  an  iso- 
lated state — whether  self-imposed,  educationally,  or  culturally  imposed — risks  the  loss  of 
both  certainty  and  confidence,  and,  in  some  cases,  risks  the  loss  of  the  aesthetic  innocence 
that  Richards  believes  necessar\'  for  "pure  self-expression."  But  risk  can  offer  opportunities  for 
fulfillment  and  the  utilization  of  talents  as  yet  unchallenged.  Lippard  writes  from  the  vantage 
point  of  an  insider  expanding  her  vision  to  include  the  work  of  image  makers  outside  the 
mainstream.  What  she  has  written  is  equally  relevant  to  the  expansion  of  the  vision  of  both 
artist  and  viewer  isolated  from  the  cultural  riches  around  them  because  they  are  unaware  that 
such  riches  exist,  or  are  unprepared  to  savor  them. 
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Bill  Richards  has  presented  us  with  a  gift.  We  should  be  grateful  to  him  and  to  the  painters  of 
the  Harlem  Horizon  Ait  Studio  for  showing  us,  so  dramatically,  that  the  need  to  produce 
images,  and  the  abilit}'  to  produce  aesthetically  satisfying  and  emotionally  charged  images, 
comes  with  our  humanit\'.  But  Richards  has  also  challenged  us  by  questioning  the  nature  of 
arts  education.  Is  his  "teaching"  method  applicable  only  to  the  special  needs  of  the  paintei^s  at 
the  studio  or  does  it  have  broader  implications?  For  an  image  maker,  the  fusion  of  mind  and 
body  into  the  production  of  images  is  always  therapeutic,  but  few  of  us  who  practice  and  teach 
art  believe  that  this  benefit  alone  is  sufficient.  Absent  an  enforced  isolation  or  a  pathology  that 
severely  limits  our  interaction  with  our  physical  and  cultural  environment,  we  are  always 
being  socialized,  losing  some  of  our  uniqueness  as  we  become  more  like  those  we  know.  It  is 
the  price  we  pay  that  enables  us  to  reach  out  to  those  we  need  to  touch. 

Is  the  reluctance  to  teach,  to  connect  the  young  paintere  with  their  artistic  antecedents  and 
their  coeval  practitioner,  as  a  means  of  supporting  the  clarit)'  of  their  self-expression,  worth 
the  isolation  it  may  engender?  As  a  teacher  and  an  artist, !  want  to  eliminate  the  distinction 
between  insider  and  outsider.  Not  burdened  by  the  traumatic  social  and  economic  conditions 
that  face  Bill  Richards,  I  can  argue  that  the  transformation  I  desire  is  possible  only  with  the 
empowennent  of  those  who  are  isolated,  not  through  lack  of  ability,  or  psychological  restraint 
but  through  ignorance  of  the  heritage  we  share.  Richards  can  point  to  the  work  on  these  walls 
as  evidence  that  the  immediate  needs  of  the  painters  at  the  Harlem  Horizon  Art  Studio  are 
being  met  by  the  form  of  teaching  he  champions.  It  is  a  powerful  argument.  Yet,  it  leaves  me 
troubled.  For  I  continue  to  believe  that  the  further  intellectual,  emotional,  and  artistic  devel- 
opment of  the  young  artists  in  this  exliibition  would  benefit  from  an  inheritance  waiting  to  be 
claimed;  the  legacy  of  images  provided  by  insidere  and  outsiders  in  eveiy  culture,  throughout 
the  histoid  of  art. 


'  Outsiders,  an  art  without  precedent  or  tradition  (exhibition  catalog)  (London:  Arts  Council  of  Great 
Britain,  1979),  21, 

-  The  Documents  of  20tl}~Ceiiti(ry  Art.  Apollinaire  on  Art.  Essays  and  Rerieirs.  1902- 1918.  ed.  LeRoy  C. 
Breunig  (New  York:  Vil^ing  Press,  I960),  244. 

'Wassily  Kandinsky,  "Plan  for  the  Physico-psychological  Department  of  the  Russian  Academy  of  Artistic 
Sciences,"  in  Art  in  Theory,  1900-1990.  An  Anthology  ofClianging  Ideas,  ed.  Charles  Harrison  and  Paul 
Wood  (Cambridge,  Mass.:"Blackwell,  1992),  301. 

'As  quoted  in  Uwe  M.  Schneede,  George  Grosz.  Life  and  Work  (New  York:  Universe  Books,  1979).  .58. 

^As  quoted  in  IVIichel  Jhevoz,  Art  Brut  (New  York:  Rizzoli  International  Publications,  1976),  9- 

''See  John  M.  MacGregor,  The  Discovery  oftljeArt  of  the  Insane  (Princeton,  N.J.:  Princeton  University 
Press,  1989),  for  an  excellent  history  of  the  interest  in  and  the  influence  of  the  art  of  psychotics. 

^Five  Young  Painters  from  Harlem  Hori:on  Art  Studio  (exhibition  catalog)  (New  York:  Ricco/Maresca 
Gallery,  1990). 

*  Lucv  Lippard,  /l//.vfi:/  Blessings.  New  Art  in  Multicultural  America  (New  York:  Pantheon  Books.  1990) , 
14.   ' 
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